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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


The  U.  S.  and  Soviet  Union  are  talking 

about  cultural-scientific  exchanges  in  the  near  future. 
The  negotiations  so  far  have  veered  away  from  cold 
war  politics.  The  U.  S.  has  been  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  of  a  monthly 
exchange  of  radio  and  TV  programs.  The  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  interested  in  much 
larger  scale  technical,  scientific  and  cultural  exchang¬ 
es.  Since  the  counterproposals  are  on  the  ambassa¬ 
dorial  level  (U.  S.  Ambassador  William  B.  Lacy  and 
Soviet  Ambassador  Georgi  N.  Zaroubin ) ,  they  may  be 
evidence  of  a  significant  desire  on  the  part  of  both 
nations  to  get  together.  The  Soviet  Union,  naturally, 
is  shying  away  from  one  point  that  the  U.  S.  is  dead 
set  on:  the  exchange  of  world  news  and  political  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  Soviets  list  52  exchange-of-persons 
projects,  from  visit-swapping  by  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  exchange  of  students,  writers,  actors  and  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  among  others.  Particularly,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  seem  to  want  to  exchange  scientific  personnel  in 
all  phases  of  technological  and  scientific  endeavor. 
American  oflBcials  comment  that  the  Soviet  has  cov¬ 
ered  almost  everything,  adding  that  in  the  past  this 
would  mean  that  they  intended  to  do  nothing.  Mean- 
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while,  European  cartoonists,  tongise  »  cheek,  be¬ 
ginning  to  portray  Sputnik  as  the 
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Young  European  scientists  >afis^YV^^7iicians 
have  been  offered  aid  by  the  U*  S..  tjjirough  the  Or¬ 
ganization  for  European  Economic''6odpeEation.  The 
initial  sum  was  set  at  $500,000.  John  G.  McCarthy,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  economic  affairs  office  of  the  American 
group  at  the  OEEC  said  that  studies  show  the  U.  S. 
shares  “a  common  problem  with  Europe  of  growing 
shortages  of  scientists  and  engineers.”  McCarthy  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  U.  S.  expects  other  countries  to  make 
an  equivalent  contribution  and  that  the  fund  will  es¬ 
tablish  an  OEEC  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
program  “on  a  firm  foundation.”  He  has  suggested  a 
permanent  arrangement. 

‘‘The  ceric  ‘beep  beep’  of  Sputnik  on  its 

manmade  orbit  through  space  dramatizes  anew  that  a 
galvanic  program  of  education  is  needed  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  needs  of  our  increasingly  dynamic  and 
complex  society,”  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Lawrence  G.  Derthick  told  a  session  of  the  Conference 
on  the  American  High  School  in  Chicago.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Nation’s  schools  may  have  to  slay  open 
during  the  summer  “to  get  greater  mileage  out  of  our 
facilities.”  With  so  much  to  be  learned  “the  school 
day  and  the  school  year  are  all  too  short.  Schools  and 
school  equipment  are  costly.  The  process  of  learning 
grows  more  expensive  per  student  per  year.  This,”  he 
emphasized,  “may  mean  using  school  buildings  and 
equipment  more  during  evenings,  during  the  summer 
and  on  week  ends.” 

How  many  public  schools  are  there?  The 

Department  of  Commerce  has  announced  that  there 
are  114,500  American  public  schools  now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Public  school  systems  numbered  52,913  as  of 
January,  with  a  kindergarten  to  junior  college  enroll¬ 
ment  of  31,400,000  students.  Of  the  52,913  school  sys¬ 
tems,  more  than  one-sixth  do  not  operate  schools  but 
send  their  students  to  other  districts.  In  addition, 
22,000  of  the  52,913  systems  operate  locally  with  fewer 
than  fifty  pupils. 
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•  Administration 

How  do  yon  handle  hidden  agendas  so  that 
they  do  not  block  group  activity  or  to  group 
failure  and  disintegration?  Pretending  these  agendas 
are  not  present,  ruling  the  group  with  an  iron  hand 
and  forcing  it  to  stay  on  the  beam  are  relatively  un¬ 
successful  in  handling  these  situations,  writes  Leland 
P.  Bradford  in  the  October  National  Elementary 
Principal. 

The  leader  who  recognizes  that  his  function  is  basic¬ 
ally  to  help  the  group  at  its  points  of  need,  rather  than 
to  direct  the  group  or  pull  it  along  reluctantly  after 
him,  can  do  much  with  the  problem  of  hidden  agen¬ 
das.  Some  of  Bradford’s  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
the  problem: 

1.  Look  for  hidden  agendas  that  are  present.  Rec¬ 
ognize  the  fact  that  they  may  be  present  on  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  level. 

2.  Remember  the  group  is  working  on  tw'O  levels 
at  once.  Consequently,  it  may  not  move  as  fast  on  the 
surface  level  as  you  would  like. 

3.  Make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  group  to 
bring  hidden  agendas  to  the  surface.  Is  the  group 
ready  to  bring  these  to  the  surface?  Remember  many 
hidden  agendas  would  hurt  the  group  more  if  they 
were  talked  about  openly.  Don’t  scold  or  pressure  the 
group  because  it  has  hidden  agendas. 

4.  Help  the  group  work  out  methods  of  solving 
their  hidden  agendas.  Basically,  the  method  calls  for 
examination  of  the  problem,  collecting  data,  then 
seeking  a  solution. 

High  schools  exist  to  train  young  minds 

to  reason,  not  to  give  pat  answers  or  to  entertain, 
William  H.  Comog,  Supt.,  New  Trier  High  School  in 
Winnetka,  Ill.,  told  the  Conference  on  the  American 
High  School,  meeting  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  “The  discipline  of  hard  and  patient  effort  is  in¬ 
escapable.” 

You  cannot  turn  out  a  thinker  with  any  less  eflFort 
than  one  turns  out  a  musician  or  an  artist,  or  even  an 
athlete.  “While  permissiveness  may  lead  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  whimsicality,  it  can  never  lead  to  wisdom,”  Supt. 
Comog  said. 

“The  schools  are  not  in  business  to  teach  anything 
to  anyone  or  everything  to  everyone.  They  are  not  to 
be  confused,  although  they  sometimes  may  be  by  their 
architecture,  with  shopping  centers. 

“We  do  not,  I  hope,  put  sims  in  our  school  corri¬ 
dors:  ‘What  you  doni  see,  ask  for’,”  Comog  concluded. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Provisions  Governing  Membership  on  Local  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  Morrill  M.  Hall.  Bulletin  1957,  No.  13.  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  66pp.  Paper.  30c. 
(Bulletin  providing  information  concerning  statutory  provisions 
in  48  states  governing  school  board  size,  selection  of  member¬ 
ship,  related  jfactors.) 

Local  School  Construction  Programs,  by  N.  E.  Viles.  Bulletin 
1957,  No.  20.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW,  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
80pp.  Paper.  55c.  (An  outline  to  direct  the  attention  of  local 
officials  to  various  features  and  steps  meriting  attention  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  a  school  construction  program.) 


•  The  Profession 


•  i 


Only  half  of  last  year’s  new  teachers  expect 
to  continue  in  teaching,  a  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
survey  reveals.  At  least  50%  expect  to  quit  teaching 
within  the  next  five  years. 

New  teachers  in  all  48  states  were  queried.  The 
preliminary  findings  were  based  on  an  analysis  of  4065  * 

of  the  questionnaires.  The  final  report  next  spring  will 
include  7000  questionnaires. 

The  high  rate  of  loss  represents  a  serious  iiroblem  in  r 

teacher  shortages.  In  September  this  year,  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year,  there  was  a  shortage  of  135,000 
teachers.  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  commented:  “Not  only  is  the  country  los¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  qualified  teachers  after  a  few 
years  of  teaching,  but  many  young  men  and  women 
who  are  trained  to  teach  fail  to  take  teaching  positions. 

30%  of  those  who  graduated  in  1956  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  teach  did  not  enter  the  teaching  profession.” 

Some  of  the  percentages: 

—  62%  of  teachers  entering  tlie  profession  last  year 
were  women,  38%  were  men. 

—  49%  of  the  men  want  to  move  up  to  administrative 
and  supervisory  positions  from  classroom  teaching. 

Only  8%  of  the  women  had  such  plans. 

—  85%  of  the  women  said  they  expected  to  leave 
teaching  for  homemaking,  but  would  return  to 
teaching  eventually. 

—  68%  of  the  men  preferred  to  teach  in  high  school, 
while  71  %'  of  the  women  indicated  a  preference  for 
elementary  school. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Why  are  kids  having  reading  prohlems? 

Don’t  blame  it  on  teaching  methods,  writes  Dr.  Justin 
L.  Greene,  psychiatrist,  in  the  Oct.  20  issue  or  This 
Week  Magazine.  The  responsibility  for  the  child’s 
reading  difficulty  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  parents. 

The  reason  is  that  most  children  with  reading  prob¬ 
lems  are  emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  cause  of  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  can  almost  always  be  found  in  the 
home.  Further,  Dr.  Greene  states,  the  same  emotional 
problems  lie  at  the  root  of  both  delinquency  and  read¬ 
ing  failures. 

What  causes  emotional  disturbances  in  children? 
The  most  common  cause,  probably,  is  parents  who  are 
not  getting  along.  Dr.  Greene  points  out  that  in  his 
25  years  of  experience  he  has  yet  to  see  a  serious  emo¬ 
tional  problem  in  a  child  whose  parents  loved  each 
other,  and  whose  love  for  the  child  was  an  outgrowth 
of  their  love. 

What  can  parents  do  about  reading  difficulties?  The 
main  area  of  parental  responsibility  is  in  the  home. 
When  a  parent  is  told  that  his  child  has  a  reading  dis¬ 
ability,  it  should  be  a  warning  signal.  Each  parent 
should  take  the  time  to  think  over  carefully  his  or  her 
relationship  to  the  child,  trying  hard  to  be  honest  — 
then  both  should  discuss  the  situation  seriously,  with- 
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out  mutual  accusations.  Each  must  limit  the  discussion 
to  his  own  faults.  Above  all,  says  Dr.  Greene,  parents 
should  ask  themselves  the  following  eight  questions: 

1.  Does  my  relationship  to  my  husband  (wife)  and 
children  take  the  first  place  in  my  life? 

2.  Do  I  show  my  husband  (wife)  the  same  love, 
affection,  consideration  and  respect  I  did  during  our 
courting  days? 

3.  Do  I  love  my  child?  Do  I  show  him  this  love 
often  and  in  a  way  he  can  understand? 

4.  Do  I  spend  enough  time  with  my  child  doing 
things  he  enjoys? 

5.  Do  we  parents  have  clear  household  rules  that 
we  agree  on  and  enforce  consistently? 

6.  Does  my  child  consider  me  a  nag? 

7.  Do  I  remember  the  old  adage,  “Monkey  see, 
monkey  do?”  Do  I  realize  that  my  actions  have  much 
more  effect  than  what  I  say? 

8.  Do  I  treat  my  child  with  the  respect  and  cour¬ 
tesy  I  want  him  to  show  me? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology,  Psychiatry  and  the  Public  Interest,  edited  by 
Maurice  H.  Krout.  University  of  Minnesota  Press.  Minneapolis 
14,  Minn.  2I7pp.  $4.00.  (Nineteen  statements  by  authorities 
on  what  properly  constitutes  the  relationship  between  psy¬ 
chology,  psychiatry  and  the  public.) 

The  Kingdom  Beyond  Caste,  by  Liston  Pope.  Friendship  Press, 
257  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  I72pp.  $3.00.  (A  discussion  of  race 
relations  on  issues  other  than  discrimination,  showing  how  the 
Christian  church  is  involved.  Discusses  posable  alternatives  to 
present  actions  in  integration.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


A  well-stocked  school  library  is  one  of  the 

most  valuable  and  convenient  sources  of  help  for  the 
science  teacher,  reports  William  E.  Jones,  Dreher  High 
School,  Columbia,  S.  C,,  in  the  October  South  Carolina 
Schools.  It  can  make  science  classes  lively,  stimulating 
and  real  learning  situations. 

The  work  can  involve  having  the  entire  class  use  the 
library— or  only  a  portion  of  the  class.  It  can  be  an 
individual  project  or  a  small  group  project.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  projects  and  ideas  that  will 
develop  as  the  teacher  moves  into  such  a  program. 

Jones  discusses  some  of  the  methods  he  uses  in  this 
type  of  science  teaching: 

—  Class  work  must  be  planned  well  in  advance,  with 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  being 
of  the  kind  solvable  by  the  use  of  library  materials. 

—  Check  with  the  librarian  to  make  sure  that  library 
resources  are  such  that  problems  can  be  solved 
through  the  use  of  library  materials— then  assemble 
materials  with  the  help  of  the  librarian. 

—  Pupils  should  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  manner  in  which  its  solution  is  best 
approached,  before  going  to  the  library. 

—  Best  results  are  obtainea  when  the  teacher  and  li¬ 
brarian  work  together  with  the  class  when  it  is  in 
the  library. 

—  Once  the  idea  of  using  the  library  is  started,  fre- 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READIIWG  . . . 

The  Second  Mayflower  Adventure,  by  Warwick 
Charlton,  is  the  o£Bcial  account  of  the  Mayflower 
project.  A  fascinating  record  of  the  planning, 
adventure  and  difficult  moments  that  accompa¬ 
nied  the  building  and  voyage  of  the  sister  ship  of 
the  Pilgrims’  Mayflower.  Written  by  the  man 
who  originated  the  idea  and  participated  in 
every  moment  of  the  project,  this  log  is  a  day-by¬ 
day  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  II 
across  the  Atlantic.  An  enthralling  story,  it  is  also 
excellent  collateral  reading  for  history  classes, 
social  sciences,  library.  From: -Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  34  Beacon  St,  Boston  6,  Mass.  245pp.  Ulus, 
with  official  photos  of  voyage.  $4.95. 

The  Thread  That  Runs  So  True,  by  Jesse  Stuart, 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  the  classics  of 
educational  literature.  Soon  to  be  reissued  in  a 
new  edition  with  a  new  introduction,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  mountain  school  teacher  in  the  back 
hills  of  Kentucky,  who  at  17  began  teaching  in 
a  one-room  school  on  a  54-class-a-week  schedule. 
Told  with  warmth,  humility  and  great  wisdom, 
Stuart’s  story  is  one  which  will  remain  an  edu¬ 
cational  inspiration  for  years  to  come.  From: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
293pp.  $3.75. 


uent  occasions  for  further  use  will  arise  from  class 
iscussions  and  activities. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Research  Paper,  by  J.  Raymond  Hendrickson.  Henry  HoU 
6-  Co.  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  76pp.  Paper.  $1.35.  (A 
manual  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  ord^ly  methods  of 
procedure,  other  efficiencies  in  the  writing  of  term  or  research 
papers.  Intended  for  freshman  college  comp,  students,  applic¬ 
able  to  high  school  level.) 


•  Curriculum 


A  tonghened-ap  carricalum  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Chicago  public  school  system  by  a 
special  15-member  curriculum  committee  studying  the 
schools’  needs  in  modem  times. 

The  committee  has  suggested,  among  other  things, 
adding  four  course  requirements  to  the  high  school 
curriculum  in  the  fields  of  English,  social  studies, 
math  and  science.  This  would  increase  the  number 
of  required  courses  to  12,  instead  of  the  present  eight, 
for  all  students  for  graduation.  It  would  leave  only  six 
elective  courses  during  the  four-year  term. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Benjamin  C.  Willis,  while 
approving  the  proposal,  commented  that  “this  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  hottest  thing  we  are  dealing  with.  It 
concerns  what  we  teach,  how  we  teach  and  to  whom 
we  teach.” 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Lack  of  time  for  teaching  duties  is  the  great¬ 
est  single  problem  affecting  the  morale  of  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  today,  J.  Lloyd 
Trump,  head  of  the  administrative  placement  service, 
University  of  Illinois,  told  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Examiners  and  Administra¬ 
tors  of  Educational  Personnel  in  St.  Louis  recently. 

Surveys  in  the  last  few  years  on  teacher  morale  have 
shown  an  overload  of  administrative  and  clerical  du¬ 
ties  on  teachers,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  the 
time  spent  in  actual  classroom  preparation  and  teach¬ 
ing,  he  said. 

Stressing  the  importance  of  time,  Trump  outlined 
several  programs  designed  to  relieve  teachers  of  du¬ 
ties  not  directly  connected  to  the  classroom  or  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  teaching  assistance.  Such  devices  as 
closed-circuit  TV,  employment  of  student  assistants 
and  qualified  professional  assistants  for  management 
of  field  trips  and  lab  sessions  have  proved  successful, 
he  pointed  out. 

No  one  of  the  suggested  programs  or  devices  for 
teaching  aids  wilt  solve  the  problem  of  teacher  short¬ 
age;  however,  a  coordinated  approach  involving  a 
number  of  available  teaching  aids  and  helps  would 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  teacher  morale,  he  said 
in  conclusion. 

Educational  shortcomings  in  high  schools 

recently  were  laid  squarely  at  the  doorstep  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  by  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Conference  on  the  American  High  School 
in  Chicago,  Dr.  Kimpton  said  that  the  gulf  now  exist¬ 
ing  between  the  high  school  and  the  university  was  the 
result  of  a  “serious  misunderstanding”  of  John  Dewey’s 
philosophy  of  education. 

The  universities  must  stop  guessing  about  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  high  school  students  and  “get  back  into 
the  business  of  training  teachers.”  Schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  become  isolated  from  and  independent  of 
the  universities— they  must  become  a  “real  part”  of 
universities,  and  universities  must  relate  themselves 
to  the  schools  of  education. 

For  example.  Dr.  Kimpton  said,  the  philosophy  of 
education  should  be  taught  by  a  member  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy  rather  than  by  a  professor  of 
“educational  philosophy.” 

Some  professional  educators,  he  concluded,  have 
interpreted  the  Dewey  philosophy  to  mean  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  education  is  “adjustment  of  our  youngsters  to 
their  environment  with  no  particular  concern  or  activ¬ 
ity  on  their  part.  This  enormous  sensitivity  and  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  sense  of  security  and  adaption  of  the 
child  is  a  frightful  travesty  upon  Dewey’s  thinking.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Seven  Steps  to  Creative  Children’s  Dramatics,  htj  Pamela 
Prince  Walker.  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
150pp.  $3.00.  (Basic  information  on  how  to  produce  and  cast 
a  childrens  play.  Intended  for  the  teacher  without  theater 
background.  Practical,  concr^e  approach.) 


•  Students  M^oint  of  View 


TV’S  appeal  to  youth  is  waning,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  a  new  poll  of  more  than  5000  teen-agers, 
taken  by  the  Gilbert  Youth  Research  Co.,  indicates. 
TV’s  loss  seems  to  be  newspapers’  gain,  Eugene  Gil¬ 
bert  reports. 

Of  the  5000- plus  teen-agers  questioned,  41%  said 
they  were  spending  less  time  than  formerly  watching 
TV.  At  the  same  time,  29%  had  cut  down  on  radio  lis¬ 
tening,  compared  with  12%  on  newspaper  reading. 

The  teen-agers  said  that  newspapers  had  the  most 
practical  value  to  them,  were  the  most  dependable, 
most  important  in  keeping  them  up  to  date,  most  help¬ 
ful  with  homework  and  that  they  carried  the  most  be¬ 
lievable  ads,  among  other  things. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  7  Teen  Years,  by  Alberta  Z.  Brown.  The  Bethany  Press, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  95pp.  $1.50.  (A  practical  book  for  teen-agers, 
written  in  a  casual  style.  10  chapters  deal  with  specific  problem 
areas-.  Your  Body,  Your  Home,  Your  Education,  Your  World, 
Your  Future,  others.  Cartoon  illustrations  throughout.) 


•  Science  Education 


**Any  nation  that  pays  its  teachers  an  annual 
average  salary  of  only  $4,200  cannot  expect  to  be 
first  in  putting  an  earth  satellite  into  outer  space,” 
warned  Arvid  J.  Burke,  member  of  the  Tax  Education 
and  School  Finance  Committee  of  the  NEA,  meeting 
recently  in  Washington. 

The  committee  took  issue  with  tliose  who  blame  the 
Nation’s  technical  shortcomings  on  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  schools.  “Today’s  activity  in  Russia,”  he 
said,  “reflects  their  concern  with  education  20  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  U.S.  was  forced  to  neglect  its 
future  by  curtailing  educational  expenditures  because 
of  the  depression.” 

The  committee  urges  that  national  expenditures  for 
education  be  more  than  doubled  to  meet  the  problems 
facing  the  country.  “In  the  past  20  years  we  have 
not  had  school  and  college  funds  to  advance  our 
educational  efficiency  to  the  levels  we  were  capable 
of  achieving.  One  of  our  major  questions  is  what 
America  can  do  about  educational  e.xpenditures  in 
the  next  20  years  in  view  of  what  the  Soviet  Union 
has  done  in  the  past  20  years.” 

Actually,  we  don’t  need  a  crash  program  in  one 
narrow  field,  but  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the 
entire  fiscal  structure  of  education.  “We  need  financial 
rethinking  from  kindergarten  to  graduate  school,” 
Burke  pointed  out. 

“This  added  support  of  education  must  reaffirm  our 
unshaken  belief  that  education  is  for  all.  We  must 
continue  to  search  out  and  educate  talent,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be  found.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  any  nation  that  bases  its  educa¬ 
tional  program  on  a  rigid,  selective  plan  for  the  few. 
Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the  base  of  any 
successKil  military  or  technical  program  is  a  broad, 
high-quality  education,”  Burke  concluded. 


Education  Summary  *  November  20,  1957 


Focc . . . 

**Hhat  do  >’ou  nant  to  write  about  me  for?  I 
haven’t  clone  anything.  The  good  that  has  been  accom- 

f>lished  is  due  to  the  fine  staff  I  have,  and  my  wonder- 
nl  secretary  who  keeps  all  my  appointments  straight.” 

So  says  Philip  J.  Hickey,  shifting  uncomfortably  in 
his  chair,  an  unassuming  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  It  is 
difiBcult  these  days  to  catch  St.  Louis’  dynamic  super¬ 
intendent  of  instruction  even  sitting  in  a  chair,  since, 
as  president  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  he  is  constantly  on  the  move.  For  a 
man  who  hasn’t  “done  anything,”  it  might  seem  a 
singular  honor.  The  facts,  however,  tell  quite  a  differ¬ 
ent  story  than  Hickey’s  quiet  reticence.  The  man  who 
emerges  is  clearly  one  of  the  outstanding  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  the  country. 

Bom  in  Cleveland  61  years  ago,  Hickey  attended 
public  schools  there  and  later  the  Uni\'ersity  of  Wis¬ 
consin  where  he  took  both  his  A.B.  and  Master  of 
Science  degree.  In  1923,  he  gave  up  his  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  to  assume  the  principalship  of  the 
Carondelet  Elementary  School  in  St.  Louis,  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  Madison  School  a  year  later,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1934  when  he  was  assigned  to  promoting 
a  $2  million  school  bond  election. 

In  1935,  he  became  the  chief  financial  officer  of  St. 
Louis’  school  system  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Edueation.  Shortly  thereafter,  his  father-in- 
law,  Henry  J.  Gerling,  then  superintendent  of  schools, 
resigned  in  a  flurry  of  scandals  that  shook  the  school 
system  to  its  foundation.  An  immediate  investigation 
of  Hickey’s  administration  of  his  office  as  secretary- 
treasurer  disclosed  that  it  was  free  of  irregularity. 

He  was  then  offered  the  post  of  superintendent,  but 
he  turned  it  down— only  to  find  himself  taking  it  two 
years  later  when  a  politically  minded  school  board 
forced  Dr.  Homer  W.  Anderson,  nationally  known 
educator,  to  resign  in  disgust. 

The  St.  Louis  Public  School  System  had  long  been 
known  as  a  “political  hot  bed.”  There  were  those  who 
thought  that  Hickey,  an  easy-to-meet  handshaker, 
would  be  an  ideal  man  for  this  situation.  The  awaken¬ 
ing  was  swift  and  hard.  As  one  board  member  said 
later,  ruefully,  “It  is  positively  amazing  how  that  guy 
can  turn  you  down.  You  leave  empty-handed,  but  still 
you  like  the  guy.” 

Educational  Achievements 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Hickey  did  as  superin¬ 
tendent  was  to  move  his  desk  out  into  the  open  where 
he  was  easily  accessible.  The  next  item  on  his  agenda 
was  to  begin  rebuilding  a  demoralized  school  system 
while  maneuvering  it  through  the  reefs  and  shoals  of 
St.  Louis’  turbulent  political  waters. 


How  well  he  has  succeeded,  since  1942,  is  reflected 
in  the  genuine  respect  that  educators  have  for  the 
system. 

Some  of  the  solid  educational  achievements  that 
Hickey  built  into  the  system: 

1.  For  years,  Hickey  has  worked  toward  the  fateful 
day  of  reckoning  when  integrated  schools  would  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  He  worked  unobstrusively  with 
many  groups  to  reduce  local  tensions  and  prejudices. 
As  a  result,  the  promptly  executed  integration  of  the 
St.  Louis  schools  proceeded  without  incident. 

2.  Hickey  moved,  over  15  years  ago,  to  institute  a 
strong,  effective  reading  program,  including  the  now 
nationally  known  reading  clinics,  the  upgraded  pri¬ 
mary  school  and  the  “rooms  of  20,”  to  clear  up  reading 
retardation  before  pupils  enter  the  fourth  grade.  The 
recent  indictments  or  modem  methods  of  teaching 
reading  and  spelling  failed  to  stir  more  than  a  ripple 
of  interest  among  St.  Louis  parents. 

3.  Rather  than  calling  in  outside  “experts”  for  peri¬ 
odic  evaluation  of  the  schools,  Hickey  set  up  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  continuous  evaluation  program  which  took 
three  years  in  the  secondary  schools  and  five  years  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  complete.  A  second  phase 
is  now  about  to  begin. 

4.  He  has  developed  a  continuous  program  of  re¬ 
vising  courses  of  study  and  curricular  guides  which, 
though  they  stress  fundamental  learning  skills,  have 
helped  to  keep  St.  Louis’  schools  abreast  of  the  times. 

5.  Beginning  with  an  inequitable  salary  schedule, 
Hickey  has  moved,  step  by  step,  in  a  conservative  com¬ 
munity,  until  teachers’  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  are 
reasonably  adeciuate.  In  improving  the  schedule  and 
in  gradually  reaucing  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  he  has 
not,  so  far,  had  one  of  his  proposals  for  educational 
improvement  turned  down. 

6.  Hickey  has  strengthened  and  expanded  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  the  atypical  child,  with  schools 
for  the  orthopedically  handicapped,  the  deaf,  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded;  and  classes  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  the  hard  of  hearing,  speech  defectives  and 
retarded  readers.  Vocational  ana  adult  education  pro¬ 
grams  have  grown  steadily  during  his  administration. 

7.  Hickey  became  interested  in  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  elementary  principal  in  the  1920’s.  As  a 
consequence,  he  has  pushed  what  is  now  the  oldest 
and  possibly  the  most  completely  equipped  audio¬ 
visual  department  in  the  U.S.  The  St.  Louis  schools 
have  long  operated  their  own  FM  radio  station,  and 
Hickey  is  actively  supporting  educational  TV.  “The 
St.  Louis  Experiment”  has  been  getting  a  great  deal  of 
national  attention  lately. 

Hickey,  however,  shakes  off  accolades,  saying:  “Tlie 
only  thing  future  generations  will  remember  is:  Did 
we  do  a  better  job  of  educating  the  children  in  our 
charge?  Did  we  work  for  improving  the  educational 
climate  of  tlie  entire  city?” 

Recently  married  to  St.  Louis  teacher  \’era  Meyer, 
Hickey  has  two  married  daughters  by  his  former  mar¬ 
riage.  Vv’henever  he  can  .squeeze  out  a  free  evening, 
the  busiest  grandfather  in  St.  Louis  romps  with  a 
growing  group  of  grandchildren  who  have  succumbed 
to  his  charm  as  completely  as  his  more  formidable 
Board  of  Education. 
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•  Guidance 


A  positive  approach  to  discipline  is  the  only 
way  to  solve  discipline  problems,  says  Harold  E. 
Bauer,  boys’  principal  at  the  Luther  Burbank  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles.  There  is  no  one  panacea  to 
the  discipline  question. 

Writing  in  the  October  Los  Angeles  School  Journal, 
Bauer  points  out  that  experienced  teachers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  system  have  good  suggestions  that  are  actually 
techniques  leading  toward  better  school  discipline. 
Some  of  these: 

1.  Know  your  pupils.  Try  to  find  out  as  much  as 
possible  about  them  as  soon  as  possible.  On  this  basis 
try  to  show  genuine  understanding  of  them  as  indi¬ 
viduals  striving  toward  maturity.  Show  concern  about 
their  problems. 

2.  A\  oid  negative  attitudes.  The  “don’t”  approach 
is  the  poorest  for  teen-agers,  since  they  will  challenge 
it  every  time. 

3.  As  a  teacher  or  administrator,  learn  not  to  take 
things  personally  when  a  teen-ager  is  critical.  You  are 
the  symbol  of  adult  authority,  and  the  natural  reaction 
to  authority  at  this  time  is  rebellion. 

4.  Make  necessary  disciplinary  measures  a  private 
thing  between  you  and  the  student  being  disciplined. 
Public  discipline  may  cause  loss  of  respect  for  the 
adult,  loss  of  “face”  for  the  youngster. 

5.  Guard  against  the  label  of  “misbehavior”  for  pu¬ 
pils.  Rejecting  a  student  by  calling  him  a  “nuisance” 
does  not  build  understanding  or  rapport  between 
school  and  pupil. 

6.  Discipline  needs  to  be  consistent— firm,  but  fair. 
Tailor  discipline  to  each  individual  and  his  particular 
background,  considering  how  serious  the  offense  is  in 
relation  to  standards.  How  you  do  something  about 
the  offense  is  more  than  what  you  do. 

7.  Good  discipline  comes  about  slowly.  Patience 
is  the  key  in  working  for  good  discipline. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation,  1956,  Vol.  IV.,  edited 
bt/  Marslum  R.  Jones.  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  1125  R 
St.,  Lincoln  8,  Neb.  3IIpp.  Paper,  S3. 00;  cloth,  $3.50.  (Papers 
presented  at  the  fourth  anniuil  symposium  on  Current  Theory 
and  Researeh  in  Motivation  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
1956.) 


•  Higher  Education 


All  edneation  is  ^^sclf-edacation,”  said  Dr. 
Carroll  V.  Newsom,  president  of  New  York  University, 
in  a  recent  address.  “We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
tragic  consequences  of  repressing  individual,  special¬ 
ized  talents  and  the  destruction  of  the  motivation  to 
develop  such  talents.” 

Each  individual,  with  his  own  pattern  of  interests 
and  abilities,  must  work  out  his  own  approach  to  life’s 
problems. 

“It  must  be  stressed  that  the  thought  processes  of 
one  person  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the  mental 


patterns  of  another,”  he  pointed  out.  Men  were  edu¬ 
cated  long  before  professional  educators  formalized 
the  processes  of  education. 

“Undoubtedly  we  are  bound  too  rigidly  to  such 
devices  as  credits,  grades,  graduation  requirements 
and  the  like,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  rely  too 
heavily  on  classroom  activities,”  he  concluded. 


I 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Psychology  is  no  substitute  for  God,  Bishop 
Richard  C.  Raines  of  the  Indianapolis  Area  of  the 
Methodist  Ghurch,  warned  recently  in  Cleveland  at 
the  International  Convention  of  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Deploring  what  he  called  a  growing  tendency  to  view 
God  as  something  extra,”  he  said  that  this  concept 
encouraged  man  to  go  his  “own  self-centered  way,” 
leading  individuals  to  decide  what  they  want  and 
“then  call  on  God  to  help.” 

“In  true  religion  God  decides  and  man  seeks  God’s 
will  and  follows  it,  whether  or  not  its  immediate  re¬ 
sults  pay  off  in  increased  sales  or  personal  success,” 
Bishop  Raines  said.  “In  this  wave  of  self-help,  psy¬ 
chology  has  been  successfully  sold  as  real  religion.  ’ 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop  defined  what  makes  a 
20th-century  Christian: 

“There  is  a  care  in  his  use  of  time,  a  strong  sense  of 
urgency  on  the  one  hand  balanced  by  unlimited  lei¬ 
sure  when  a  brother  needs  help.  There  is  a  strange 
attitude  toward  money  and  the  getting  and  spending 
of  money.  This  new  man  will  not  retaliate,  will  not 
bear  grudges,  will  not  assert  himself.  He  seems  to  feel 
himself  debtor  to  all  the  world  and  is  anxious  to  pay. 
He  is  ashamed  of  slums  in  his  city  as  if  he  own^ 
property  there  and  made  money  out  of  others’  help¬ 
lessness.” 


•  The  Learner 


lu  plauuiug  specific  suggestious  for  enrich¬ 
ment  in  English  classes  for  superior  students,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  have  a  list  of  the  needs  of  the  gifted  which 
can  be  met  specially  in  the  English  class,  writes  Maur- 
ine  Self  in  the  October  Illinois  English  Bulletin. 

These  needs  may  well  serve  as  guiding  principles 
for  planning  for  superior  students  in  any  high  school 
English  program.  Some  of  these  needs: 

1.  Opportunity  for  personal-social  development 
through  experiences  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and 
listening. 

2.  Opportunity  for  extensive  creative  writing. 

3.  Opportunity  for  leadership  training. 

4.  Opportunity  to  work  independenUy. 

5.  Opportunity  to  read  widely,  as  well  as  to  pur¬ 
sue  special  interests  in  reading. 

6.  Help  in  mastering  higher  reading  skills— detect¬ 
ing  propaganda,  using  knowledge  of  general  semantics, 
generalizing,  reflecting,  evaluating,  other  skills. 
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Statement 

on  Huckleberry  Finn 

Recent  headlines  and  articles  in  the  press  con¬ 
cerning  action  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  on  the  listing  of  Huckleberry  Finn  as 
a  textbook  have  led  to  misunderstanding  and  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  inquiries  which  have  reached  us  con¬ 
cerning  these  articles  and  headlines,  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  the  following  statement: 

The  Story  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark 
Twain,  has  not  been  banned  nor  barred  from  use 
in  the  New  York  City  public  schools.  In  a  bulle¬ 
tin  now  in  press,  entitled  “Materials  for  the  Li¬ 
terature  Program  in  Language  Arts,”  Huckleberry 
Finn  is  recommended  for  reading  under  the 
heading  “Humorous  Stories,”  and  schools  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Combined  List  of  Library  Books  for 
editions.  Two  editions  of  the  story  which  were 
adaptations  and  which  were  more  suited  to  use 
as  library  books  than  as  textbooks  were  not  rec¬ 
ommended  for  relisting  on  the  Textbook  List. 
There  are,  already,  four  editions  of  the  story  on 
the  Library  List,  and  one  school  edition  is  on  the 
Textbook  List  for  High  Schools.  The  publishers 
of  the  hvo  editions  in  question  have  the  privilege 
of  offering  them  for  listing  on  the  Library  List. 

The  two  adaptations  referred  to  came  before 
the  Committee  on  Textbooks  and  Supplies  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regular  procedures  which  require 
that  every  item  on  the  Textbook  List  be  re-exam¬ 
ined  at  the  termination  of  the  5-year  contractual 
period.  At  each  review  period,  several  hundred 
books  are  re-evaluated  in  terms  of  established 
criteria  among  which  are  format,  up-to-dateness, 
applicability  to  the  curriculum  and  usefulness.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  editions  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 
the  adaptations  were  thought  to  belong  on  the 
list  of  library  books  with  the  other  editions.  This 
is  a  book  to  be  read  for  enjoyment.  It  is  an 
American  classic,  and  as  such  belongs  in  any  list 
of  readings  recommended  for  young  people. 

—  Ethel  F.  Huggard 
Associate  Superintendent 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Textbooks 
and  Supplies 


7.  Help  in  appreciating  literature  as  art— under¬ 
standing  symbolism,  looking  for  deeper  meanings,  ap¬ 
preciating  the  peculiar  values  of  aifferent  forms  of 
literature,  etc. 

8.  Help  in  developing  skills  of  investigation- 
knowing  library  tools,  selecting  materials,  note-taking, 
reading  to  solve  problems,  etc. 

9.  Help  in  developing  “discipline”  in  writing  skills 
—clarity  of  expression,  variety  in  sentence  style,  the 
use  of  the  exact  word,  understanding  of  grammar  for 
critical  analysis  of  own  writing,  etc. 


•  Student  Activities 


Teen-agers  date  because  they^re  insecure, 

says  Mary  Beery,  social  guidance  counselor  for  the 
Lima  (Ohio)  public  schools.  “Youngsters  go  steady 
too  young  because  they’re  insecure.  If  parents  don’t 
appreciate  them,  they’ll  seek  understanding  and  a 
sense  of  belonging  from  a  steady  date.” 

Going  steady  is  a  major  problem.  Miss  Beery  point¬ 
ed  out.  “It  is  dangerous  because  it  develops  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  retards  development  of  alertness, 
poise  and  maturity.”  Too  many  young  people  get  en¬ 
gaged  and  married  without  realizing  what  happened. 

There  are  three  stages  of  going  steady,  the  author  of 
the  recent  book.  Young  Teens  Talk  It  Over,  said.  The 
three  stages: 

—  The  first  stage  is  make-believe.  Junior  high  kids 
want  to  appear  grown  up,  so  they  say  they  “go 
steady.” 

—  The  second  stage  is  dating  for  security  and  confi¬ 
dence.  Boys  and  girls  dread  being  left  out  or  turned 
down,  so  they  have  a  “steady”  for  dances  and  parties, 
but  rarely  for  single  dates. 

—  The  third  stage  is  dating  with  “real  interest.”  The 
boy  and  girl  study  together,  go  to  movies,  see  each 
other  regularly. 

Youngsters  should  be  high  school  sophomores  before 
they  go  steady  in  stage  two  and  juniors  before  dating 
reaches  stage  three.  Miss  Beery  believes. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


High  schools  are  degrading  athletics  into 
burlesque  shows,  historian  Henry  Steele  Commager 
told  the  recent  Conference  on  the  American  High 
School,  meeting  in  Chicago.  “More  and  more,  the 
athletic  tail  is  wagging  the  academic  dog.” 

“More  and  more,  young  men  who  are  protected  by 
law  from  exploitation  in  the  labor  market  are  exploit¬ 
ed  for  the  convenience,  the  entertainment  or  profit  of 
adults,”  Dr.  Commager  charged. 

“We  would  not  expect— we  would  not  permit— our 
high  school  daughters  to  entertain  the  community  in  a 
night  club  or  burlesque  show.  'There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  permit  our  high  school  sons  to  entertain  the 
community  by  what  are,  in  effect,  burlesque  perform¬ 
ances  on  the  playing  field.” 

Commager ’s  solution:  “Take  away  the  dollar  sign. 

“Do  away  with  paid  coaches,  ana  the  pressure  for 
victory  will  disappear,”  he  said.  “Do  away  with  paid 
admissions,  and  dependence  of  other  sports  on  foot¬ 
ball  and  basketball  will  disappear.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Health  Education:  A  Selected  Bibliography,  prepared  by  the 
World  Health  Organization,  Educational  Studies  and  Docu¬ 
ments,  No.  XIX.  UNESCO.  UNESCO  Publications  Center. 
152  West  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  48pp.  Paper.  40c.  (A  selected 
hibliograjihu  of  health  literature  available  in  many  U.N.  coun¬ 
tries.  Deals  with  existing  health  programs,  methods  and 
techniques,  other  areas.) 
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Education  Summary  •  November  20,  1957 


•  Panorama 


California  The  demand  on  all  educational  facil¬ 
ities,  both  private  and  public,  in  California  is  probably 
unprecedented  in  world  history.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
president  of  California  Institute  of  Technology,  point¬ 
ed  out  at  a  recent  luncheon  for  trustees  of  California 
colleges.  The  question  he  posed  was  how  California 
was  to  pay  for  these  facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  quality  of  education  given.  Part  of  the 
answer,  he  said,  was  to  make  the  public  so  conscious  of 
the  cost  of  education  that  they  will  insist  schools  be 
“adequate  but  not  wasteful.” 

Florida  The  State  Department  of  Education, 
worried  about  getting  the  6000  new  teachers  a  year 
it  needs,  has  been  recruiting  teachers  from  other  states 
and  trying  to  induce  high  school  students  to  make 
teaching  their  professional  career.  It  is  now  stepping 
up  the  student  program  by  having  four  nationally 
known  cartoonists  (Bill  Perry,  Gasoline  Alley;  Zack 
Mosley,  Smilin'  Jack;  Bob  Vittur,  Myrtle;  and  Chic 
Young,  Blondie)  draw  posters  about  their  cartoon 
characters,  extolling  teaching.  These  are  being  sent  to 
all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  display. 


JVeuj  York  State  Education  Commissioner  James 
E.  Allen  has  ordered  lO-year-old  Philip  Kie  reinstated 
in  East  Nassau  Central  School,  following  his  suspen¬ 
sion  on  September  6.  Philip  was  sus^nded  because 
his  mother  had  gone  to  school  that  day  to  speak  to 
the  boy’s  teacher  who,  she  contended,  had  used  abu¬ 
sive  language  to  the  boy  and  referred  to  him  as  a 
“sneak.”  In  the  course  of  the  meeting  she  is  alleged 
to  have  slapped  the  teacher.  Philip  was  suspended 
later  that  day  pending  a  public  apology  by  Mrs.  Kie. 
Dr.  Allen  cited  the  incident  as  one  of  those  precedents 
that  “could  easily  lead  to  the  Board  of  Education’s  for¬ 
bidding  a  child  to  attend  school  for  a  myriad  of  griev¬ 
ances,  either  real  or  fancied,  which  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  may  have  against  the  parents  of  a  child.” 

•  A  still  camerman  working  on  the  new  spine  chil¬ 
ler,  “The  Mugger,”  (being  filmed  in  New  York)  was 
placed  under  arrest  the  other  day  when  the  irate  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  Bay  Ridge  school  stopped  production  of  the 
picture  on  the  theory  that  “movies  have  no  right  to 
exist.”  Her  insistence  on  the  citizen’s  right  to  arrest 
cost  Barbizon  productions  $2,000  and  two  hours  of 
shooting  time— at  least,  this  is  what  Dorothy  Kilgallen, 
the  columnist,  reports. 


Pennsylvania  In  the  last  six  years,  corporations 
have  enlarged  their  gifts  to  higher  institutions  from  $40 
to  $100  million  a  year,  Devereux  C.  Josephs,  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Education  Beyond 
the  High  School,  told  a  group  of  Harvard  University 
alumni  campaign  workers  recently.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  with  the  largest  endowment  of  any  university  in 
the  U.  S.,  is  trying  to  increase  it  by  $82.5  million. 


iVeti?  Classroom  Material 

What  Young  People  Want  to  Know  .  .  .  About 
the  problems  of  growing  up,  how  to  deal  with  all 
phases  of  everyday  life,  from  etiquette  to  sex,  is 
contained  in  The  Seventeen  Book  of  Young  Living, 
by  Enid  A.  Uaupt,  editor  of  “Seventeen”  maga¬ 
zine.  Five  major  sections:  Getting  Along  with 
Yourself,  Getting  Along  with  Girls,  Getting  Along 
with  Boys,  Becoming  an  Adult,  and  the  Seventeen 
Party  Notebook.  Practical  and  timely  advice  for 
today’s  teen-agers.  Recommended  for  hi^  school 
level.  From:  David  McKay  Go.,  55  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  3.  237pp.  Ulus.  $4.95. 

A  Boys'  Guide  to  Basic  Tools  ...  is  contained 
in  The  Boys’  Book  of  Tools,  by  Raymond  F. 
Yates.  An  introductory  guide  to  basic  tools  used 
in  home  and  school  workshops,  with  chapters  on 
drills,  wrenches,  saws,  planes,  other  tools.  Pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show  boys,  age  10-up,  how  to  select 
good  tools,  how  to  learn  to  use  skillfully.  Simple, 
highly  informative.  From:  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  173pp.  Profusely  illus.  $2.50. 

A  New  Classic  for  Kids,  8-12  ...  is  Carhonel, 
The  King  of  the  Cats,  by  Barbara  Sleigh.  Story  of 
a  little  girl,  Rosemary,  who  buys  a  magic  broom, 
acquires  a  magic  cat,  and  how  she  breaks  the 
spell  that  keeps  cat  king  from  his  throne.  Excellent. 
From:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  730  No.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis  7,  Ind.  253pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 

All  that  Man  Has  Learned  about  Snow  .  .  . 
is  contained  in  The  Wonder  of  Snow,  by  Coiy  don 
Bell.  Book  explores  varied  processes  of  nature  in 
order  to  create  informative  picture  of  snow,  the 
part  it  plays  not  only  in  winter  but  in  life.  High 
school  level.  From:  Hill  and  Wang,  Inc.,  104  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  269pp.  Illus.,  Index.  $5.00. 

The  Fascination  of  Swamps  is  the  theme  .  .  . 
of  Glen  Rounds’  Swamp  Life:  An  Almanac.  For 
youngsters  8-14,  book  gives  intimate  picture  of 
wild  creatures  living  along  the  banks  of  a  creek 
meandering  through  a  swamp.  Emphasizes  con¬ 
servation  of  wild  life,  perceptive,  unusual  text 
gives  picture  of  animals,  birds  during  each  season 
of  year.  Illustrated  by  author.  From:  Prentice-Hall, 
70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  117pp.  $3.00. 

Science  Classes  Interested  in  Space  .  .  .  will 
enjoy  Rockets,  Missiles  and  Moons,  by  Charles 
Coombs.  Simple  but  authoritative  presentation  of 
why  rockets,  missiles;  how  government  is  pressing 
ahead  with  program.  Discusses  missiles  and  rock¬ 
ets  now  being  used,  tested,  with  photos,  other 
materials.  Timely.  From:  William  Morrow  &  Co., 
425  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  256pp.  Illus.  $3.75. 

A  Story  for  Lower  Grades  .  .  .  that  will  cap¬ 
tivate  younger  readers  is  Mouse  House,  by  Rumer 
Godden.  How  Mary’s  father  gave  her  a  little 
red  house  for  an  Easter  present,  and  how  mice 
came  finally  to  take  it  for  their  own.  From:  Viking 
Press,  625  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  64pp.  Illus. 
$2.75. 

How  Geometry  Occurs  in  Nature  ...  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  An  Adventure  in  Geometry,  by  Anthony 
Ravielli.  Indispensable  aid  for  helping  confused 
students  in  geometry  to  “catch  on.”  Shows  how 
geometry  is  all  about  us,  inherent  in  ever^hing 
we  do.  Excellent;  recommended  particularly  for 
brilliant  illustrations  showing  relationships.  From: 
Viking  Press,  625  M.idison  Ave.,  N.Y.  117pp. 
Illus.  $3.00. 
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